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The Story of the Archzological Department, 
Hyderabad 


Tue State Archeological Department, which has now a 
standing of over twenty-one years, was inaugurated only three 
years after the accession of our benign sovereign, His Exalted 
Highness Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan, G.c.s.1, G.B.E. 


His Exalted Highness’ Government had always shewn a 
deep interest in the exploration and conservation of the 
archeological remains of the Dominions, though owing to the 
absence of a properly constituted department, attempts in this 
direction were spasmodic and irregular. During the ministry 
of the Nawab Mukhtar-ul-Mulk (Salar Jung I) enormous 
sums were spent to preserve the monuments of the State, but 
after the death of that illustrious statesman official interest in! 
this matter slackened, and the monuments again fell into ruin 
and disrepair. The Public Works Department occasionally on 
their own initiative or at the suggestion of the Archeological 
Surveyor, Bombay Presidency, in whose jurisdiction the 
monuments of the State were nominally placed, came to the 
rescue, but conservation means more than ordinary repairs, 
and besides requires some artistic and scientific technique. 
The result was that, although Government incurred con- 
siderable expenditure on the preservation of monuments, 
antiquaries and art-critics deplored their condition and often 
made appeals for their better upkeep. To get out of this 
unhappy position, the State authorities entered into cor- 
respondence with the Director-General of Archeology in 
India, and with his advice and co-operation, constituted an 
Archeological Department in the Dominions and appointed 
Mr. Ghulam Yazdani as its first Director. 
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Mr. Yazdani arrived in Hyderabad on the 26th April, 
1914 (gist Khurdad, 1323 Fasli), and at once set himself 
to organize his office and to specify to Government the nature 
of his duties and method of procedure. Mr. Yazdani’s 
proposals were fully approved by Government, and a reso- 
lution was issued on the 27th June, 1914, n which the duties of 
the Director were defined thus: 


(1) To preserve authentic specimens of the monu- 
mental antiquities of the Dominions. 


(2) To excavate such sites and areas as are likely to 
throw light on the past history of the country. 


(3) To arrange for the systematic collection and loca- 
tion of movable antiquities such as sculptures, 
inscriptions, manuscripts, paintings, coins, arms, 


fabrics, ceramics, metal work and wood and 
ivory carvings. 


__In pursuance of these duties the Department since its 
inauguration has not only preserved all the principal monu- 
ments of the Dominions but made excavations at several 
pre-historic and proto-historic sites and established a museum 
in Hyderabad for the location and exhibition of genuine 
specimens of the arts and crafts of the Dominions. Pari passu 
with these activities a vast literature in the form of mono- 
graphs, guide-books, and illustrated articles, has been compiled 
in which the requirements of the serious student and the 
ordinary reader have been fully considered. 


___ As several of the monuments of the Dominions have an 
important bearing on the art and culture of the East and 
even of the West the utmost care has been observed and every 
scientific method has been employed by the Department to 
preserve such relics of India’s past glory. Take for example 
the conservation of the frescoes of Ajanta which by the 
passage of time and the inclemencies of weather had decayed 
to such an extent that the painted surface was fallin off in 
flakes and perished at the gentlest touch. Further, in fhe few 
places where the frescoes were intact they were smeared by 











some injudicious artists in comparatively recent times with a 
thick coat of copal varnish in order to brighten their detail 
and also to preserve them from moisture. The result was, 
however the opposite to what was intended, for the varnish, 
during the course of a quarter of a century, not only made 
the fine brushwork the more indistinct, but in some cases 
where the dirt had not been remoyed beforehand from the 
fresco, converted the entire painting into a dingy patch. 
Thanks, however, to the liberal policy of Government and the 
enlightened patronage of His Exalted Highness, all schemes 
which were submitted by the Department in this connection 
were readily sanctioned and within the course of a decade 
or so, the repairs to the caves and the cleaning and conserva- 
tion of the frescoes have been carried out on such sound 
principles and in such a scientific manner that these matchless 
monuments have found a fresh lease of life for at least a couple 
of centuries. 

To give an idea of the expenditure incurred in carrying 
out these measures and the solicitude shewn by His Exalted 
Highness, mention may be made of the appointment of two 
Italian experts, Professor Cecconi and Count Orsini, for the 
preservation of Ajanta frescoes for two cold seasons— 1920-21 
and 1921-22, at the princely salaries of £400 per month, 
exclusive of their steamer and railway fares and board and 
conveyance charges during the entire period of their employ- 
ment. But this expenditure was, however, very small in 
comparison with the vast sums spent on the building of roads 
and bridges in order to make Ajanta easily accessible to the 
ordinary student. The distance from Aurangabad to Ajanta 
is sixty miles, but there existed a road only for the first thirty 
miles and the remaining distance had a cart-track which was 
often lost amid boulders and deep ravines, while the last five 
miles containing the Fardapur Ghat had a descent of nearly 
five hundred feet through precipitous rocks and jutting stones. 
All these obstacles have now been removed, and a road which 
n built right to the foot of the 
The Fardapur Ghat 
ly views of the Ajanta 


can be used by motors has bee 
hill wherein the cave-temples are hewn. 
is now a most pleasant drive offering love 
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valley and the Khandesh plains. The construction of the road 
and bridges has cost H.E.H.’s Government the sum of twelve 
lakhs which is by no means insignificant. 


Another measure carried out for the convenience of 
visitors to Ajanta is the building of a large rest-house, in 
furnishing which the modern amenities of life have been fully 
taken into consideration. The concern and anxiety of 
His Exalted Highness for the conservation and study of the 
Ajanta frescoes has been so great that along with the measures 
enumerated above a systematic scheme has been carried out 
to reproduce the frescoes by photographic process in order to 
keep an authentic record of this priceless heritage of Indian 
art for posterity. The scheme, although involving large 
expenditure, has been eminently successful and the two 
volumes, containing the photographic copies of the frescoes of 
Caves I-II with an authoritative study of them from the 
artistic and iconographic points of view, have been welcomed 
by connoisseurs and scholars all over the world. It will be 
interesting to quote here extracts from the reviews of two 
leading art and antiquarian journals. 


For instance the Burlington Magazine for May, 1931, 
wrote :— 


“This publication is of exceptional importance, for though the 
famous frescoes have been described in detail before, and 
have, in particular, formed the subject of two fairly modern 
detailed studies of very high merit, the illustrations of 
Mr. Griffiths and Lady Herringham’s volumes were executed 
from hand copies. No human copyist can rival the camera 
in accuracy, and anyone who compares the present superb 
reproductions with the older ones will agree with Lady 
Herringham’s admission; “In reality the technique of the 
original work is so sure and perfect that none of us were 
good enough executants to repeat it.” 


“Here, accordingly, we have for the first time, thanks primarily 
to the generosity and enthusiasm of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, an almost complete set of reproductions as close 
to the originals as modern science and skill could make them 
of what is perhaps the greatest artistic wonder of Asia.” ; 
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The Indian Antiquary for August, 1931, reviewed the 
volumes in the following words :— 


“Three previous attempts had been made to copy the frescoes of 
Ajanta since they were discovered early in the nineteenth 
century. Major Gill worked there for some twenty years; 
but the results of his labour were destroyed in the fire at 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1866. Again, in 1872, 
Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the Bombay School of Art, com- 
menced to make copies, with the assistance of his pupils, 
and worked for many years. Unfortunately a great deal of 
his work was also burnt, but he published his well-known 
work, The Paintings in the Buddhist Caves at Ajanta, in 
1896 from the copies saved. Next Lady Herringham, with 
a band of Indian artists, took up the task during the years 
1909 to 1911 and in 1915 published a portfolio of plates, 
mostly coloured, which gave the public a clearer idea of the 
wonders of the frescoes. Though most useful for comparison, 
and perhaps preserving some details that have since been 
lost these necessarily lack the accuracy ensured by photo- 
graphic reproduction possessed by the present splendid 
series of plates. To preserve what remains of these frescoes 
for future generations, His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
authorized his Archeological Department to have a com- 
plete photographic record prepared. The world of art is 
deeply indebted to the munificence of His Exalted Highness 
and the active encouragement of his able Finance Minister, 
Sir Akbar Hydari.” 


Besides the cave-temples of Ajanta, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions possess more monuments of the Buddhist faith, 
among which the chaityas (cathedrals) and viharas (monas- 
teries) of Ellora, Pitalkhora, Ghatotkach and Aurangabad are 
pre-eminent either for their antiquity or for the style of their 
architecture and beauty of sculpture. The cave-temples of 
Pitalkhora and Ghatotkach were in a sad state of neglect being 
covered with rank vegetation and filled up with silt which had 


accumulated through rain water. The columns and friezes 
had decayed to such an extent that there was a danger of the 
rock-roof falling down. These relics have now been thoroughly 
cleaned and neat props have been built for their safety. The 
Buddhist monuments of Ellora and Aurangabad have also 


received a large share of attention, and have not only been 
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cleared of debris and repaired, but footpaths have been laid 
out and steps constructed so that access to them may be easy. 


What has been done for Buddhist monuments has been 
done in an equal measure and with strict impartiality for the 
relics of other faiths whether they be Hindu and Jaina shrines 
or Moslem mosques, tombs and palaces. To begin with the 
Hindu monuments, mention must be made first of the great 
rock-hewn temple Kailasa, the porch of which was crumbling 
to decay and has been rescued by the insertion of a steel-frame 
outwardly covered by cement plaster of a neutral tint to match 
the rock surface. The other Brahmanical temples Ravan-ki- 
kai, Dumar Lena, Ramesvara and Das Avatara, all of which 
are at Ellora, have been thoroughly repaired and modern 
accretions, which disfigured the interiors of these magnificent 
monuments, have been removed. 


Among the medieval temples of this faith, much atten- 
tion has been devoted to conserve and save from further ruin 
the Mahadeva temple at Ittagi in the Raichur district, the 
Vishnuite shrine of Dichpalli in the Nizamabad district, the 
Panchesvara temple at Pangal in the Nalgonda district, the 
Thousand-pillar temple of Hanamkonda and the great temple 
of Palampet. The last edifice was in a dangerous condition, 
but by judicious measures its roof and the beautiful figure- 
brackets which are the finest specimens of the 12th century 
Hindu sculpture have been saved from impending decay. 


In the groups of Islamic monuments, taking the mosque 
first, Mubarak Khalji’s Mosque in the Daulatabad Fort, the 
Jami* Masjid of Gulbarga, the Baihmani Mosque in the fort 
at Bidar, the Kali Masjid in the same City, and the Mushir- 
abad Mosque and the Toli Masjid in the Hyderabad City, 
have been thoroughly repaired and their original appearance 
restored by various measures. Several of these edifices rank 
high in the list of the Moslem monuments of India, fo: 
instance the Great Mosque of Gulbarga and the Baihmani 
Mosque of Bidar Fort, the architecture of both being 
characterised by a beauty of line in the arrangement 
of the component parts which are, however, of the 





simplest design. Among the edifices of a semi-religious 
character, mention should be made of the Madrasah of 
Mahmud Gawan of Bidar and the Badshahi ‘Ashur Khana of 
Hyderabad. These two buildings were apparently designed 
by Persian architects for the Madrasah of Bidar has a strong 
resemblance to the Madrasah of Isfahan while the tile-work 
and the hall of the Badshahi ‘Ashur Khana is copied either 
from the Shiite shrine of Meshhed or from the buildings dedi- 
cated to the same faith in Iraq. The exquisite tile-work of the 
latter monument has been thoroughly preserved and its roof 
has been reconstructed, for the timber of the original structure 
had completely decayed. At the Madrasah of Mahmud 
Gawan extensive measures have been carried out to repair 
the building in such a manner as to restore it to some semblance 
of its first beauty. 


Other monuments of the Moslem faith which have been 
tended with care are the Baihmani tombs of Gulbarga and 
Bidar, the Baridi mausolea of the latter place, the ‘Adil Shahi 
tombs of Gogi in the Gulbarga district and the Qutb Shahi 
tombs of Golconda. In repairing these monuments the 
Department has not only made them structurally sound, 
but has improved their surroundings by laying out courts and 
removing all modern excrescences. 


Again, perhaps in no part of India is there a greater 
abundance and variety of forts than in His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Dominions. The reasons are not far to seek, for 
the plateau of the Deccan has been on the one hand from 


very carly times the meeting place of different conquest-loving 
people while, the other, its special geological formation, 
consisting of steep rocks standing out in an otherwise fairly 


level country offered special facilities to the inhabitants to use 
the rocks as places of refuge. The traces of large pre-historic 
settlements at the foot of Maula ‘Ali and Bhongir hills clearly 
show that the ear nizens of the plateau specially selected 
these sites so that they might climb up the hills in time of 
It is not at all improbable that at one time the 
famous scarp of the Daulatabad Fort, which in later times 
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must have been chiselled artificially, together with the 
Golconda rock were resorted to by the inhabitants for similar 
purposes. The way in which the people of hilly tracts 
availed themselves of these natural advantages would have 
led the dwellers of the plains to use artificial means for piling 
up similar defences. The mud walls of the Warangal Fort 
and the unshapely watch towers (Bes) of our modern villages 
are reminiscent of the early military architecture of the plains 
of the Deccan. With the advance of knowledge, masonry 
seems to have been introduced in building defence-walls, first 
in crude forms, but later quite regular, although the size of the 
stones as in the cyclopean walls, remained a significant feature 
of the military architecture of the Deccan until the advent 
of the Moslems. On the walls of the Raichur Fort is an 
interesting carving in which a heavy stone is shown laden on a 
large four-wheeled cart, tilted up, so that the rear end of the 
stone nearly touches the ground. Buffaloes are yoked to the 
cart in pairs; as they grow smaller forward and more in- 
distinct, it is difficult to count them. Probably this is meant 
for perspective. Upon the forward upturned end of the stone 
is perched the driver, whip in hand, while others are applying 
long levers to the wheels and stone to help it along. The 
length of the stone to which the carving refers is 41 ft. 6 inches 
and it is still built in the walls of the Raichur Fort, near the 
western gate. Apart from the large size of the masonry, the 
other distinguishing features of the Hindu military construc- 
tions are the irregular form of the stones and the entire absence 
of the use of cement of any kind. The joints of the stones 
were first perfectly chiselled and then they were laid one 


above the other, being kept together only by their enormous 
weight. 


_ With the advent of the Moslems into the Deccan, a 
vigorous style of military architecture grew up, and the use of 
the guns under Turkish officers and engineers in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century brought about still further im- 
provements on the principles and material of bui 
as on the laying out of the defences. 
of the majority of the Deccan Forts b 


Iding as well 
The present fortifications 
ear a striking resemblance 
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in their arrangement to the mediaeval European Forts, the 


influence of the Turkish engineers being apparently the cause 
of this similarity. 


A large number of these forts has been systematically 
studied and described in detail in the Annual Reports of the 
Department. The survey plans of the Golconda, Gulbarga 
and Bidar Forts are also available for sale at nominal prices 
for the benefit of students. As the Bidar Fort was for a long 
time the residence of the Baihmani kings, they had erected 
beautiful edifices there for their personal comfort on the one 
hand, and the display of power and glory on the other. But 
by the change of dynasties and the consequent havoc as also 
by the upheavals caused by various sieges, these noble monu- 
ments almost completely perished, leaving huge heaps of debris 
and traces of ruined walls and towers. As Bidar has now 
been connected with Hyderabad by railway, and the chances 
of the antiquary and historian visiting the place are favourable, 
the Department has carried out excavations there on a large 
scale, to expose to view and preserve the old palaces and 
public buildings. A large volume describing the monuments 
of Bidar is now passing through the press, and His Exalted 
Highness has graciously commanded the work to be issued 
under his special authority with Royal crest impressed on the 
book. 


Since its inauguration, the Department has discovered 
several hundred inscriptions, three of which being the Asokan 
edicts are in Brahmi, and the rest in Sanskrit, Canarese, 
Telucu, Marathi, Arabic and Persian. These records have 
been carefully edited and published either in the form of 
Memoirs of the Department, or articles contributed to the 
Ebior 








hhia Indo-Moslemica, a journal published under the 
authority of the Government of India. Of the Memoirs of the 
Department, twelve have already appeared and the thirteenth 
Telugu inscriptions of the Dominions in 
extenso is now press and will be issued shortly. Several 
of these have been included in the University courses at 
Madras, Calcutta and elsewhere. It is also interesting to note 
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: > found by the Director on pre-historic pottery 
ovignenm years = have been considered pone 
scholars to be the origin of the early alphabet of India. 
Similar marks have recently been found at Mohenjo-Daro, 
but the Director as early as 1917 had shown their similarity 
to some of the Brahmi letters and also to the old Cretan, 
Mycenzan, Etruscan and Lybian characters. 

As side by side with scientific research the dissemination 
of knowledge among his beloved subjects has been the earnest 
desire of His Exalted Highness, he graciously sanctioned the 
scheme for the establishment of a Museum in Hyderabad 
which had been submitted to him by the Department and 
inaugurated the institution personally on the 13th March, 
1931 (8th Ardibehisht, 1340 Fasli). The enthusiasm of His 
Exalted Highness for the progress of the Museum may be 
judged by the opening words of his speech on the occasion : 

“T am pleased to open the Hyderabad Museum to-day, 
and I hope that it will progress with time, and 
will be reckoned as one of the renowned and 
historic institutions of Hyderabad............ FY 


The hope has been amply realised, for the Hyderabad 
Museum during the last four years of its existence has acquired 
collections in its Sections of Sculpture, Painting, Old Arms, 
Ceramics, Coins and Bidri-ware, which may be compared 
favourably with those of the senior institutions of India. The 
Hyderabad collection of celadon-ware is, perhaps, unique in 
the country, for it is based on the extensive collection of this 
ware which was originally deposited at the Bibi-ka-Maqbara 
by Prince A‘zam Shah for use during the ‘Urs (anniversary ) 
of Princess Dilras Bano Begum upon whose remains the 
mausoleum had been built. The cabinet of coins has also a 
vast store of the Deccan issues several of which are absolutely 
rare as their mints have been located for the first time by 
research carried out by the Department. His Exalted 
Highness has been pleased to enrich the collections of the 
Museum by suitable gifts from time to time, and it will be 
appropriate to mention in this connection that among the gold 
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coins graciously sent by him a few years ago, there was one of 
Mu‘azzamabad a mint of which the gold issues are extremely 
rare. 


The above account, though very brief, amply shows how 
the personal solicitude and gracious patronage of His Exalted 
Highness have helped the development of the Department and 
given the initiative for the useful work which it has been able 
to carry out for the advancement of science and enlightenment 
of the people. 


G, YAZDANI 
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